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It was natural that the Negro or mulatto woman who was to suckle
the master's son, rock him to sleep, prepare his food and his warm
bath for him, take care of his clothing, tell him stories, and at times
take the place of his own mother should have been chosen from
among the best of the female slaves; from among the cleanest, the
best-looking, the strongest; from among the less ignorant ones, or
"ladinas," as they called them in those days, to distinguish the Ne-
groes who had already been Christianized and Brazilianized from the
ones who had only recently come over from Africa or who were
more stubborn in clinging to their African ways.

In Brazil, a land whose historical background is profoundly Catho-
lic, the religion of the slave mattered more than it did in the Antilles
or in the Southern United States. "The Africans who are imported
from Angola," Koster tells us, "are baptized in lots before they leave
their own shores; and on their arrival in Brazil they learn the doctrines
of the Church and the duties of the religion into which they have
entered. These bear the mark of the royal crown upon their breasts,
which denotes that they have undergone the ceremony of baptism,
and likewise that the King's duty has been paid upon them. The slaves
that are imported from other parts of the coast of Africa arrive in
Brazil unbaptized, and before the ceremony of making them Chris-
tians can be performed upon them, they must be taught certain
prayers, for the acquirement of which two years is allowed to the
master before he is obliged to present the slave in the parish
church."260 It was Koster's belief that this law was not strictly
enforced with respect to the length of time, but its essential provisions
were carried out, inasmuch as there was no Brazilian government
capable of betraying the precepts of the Church against paganism.
"The slave himself wishes to be made a Christian; for his fellow
bondmen will otherwise, in any squabble or trifling disagreement
with him, close the string of opprobrious epithets with the name of
pagao (pagan)," Pagan or Moor. Koster adds: "The unbaptized
negro feels that he is considered an inferior being: and although he
may not be aware of the value which the whites place upon baptism,
still he knows that the stigma for which he is upbraided, will be
removed by it; and therefore he is desirous of being made equal to his
companions. The Africans who have been long imported, imbide a
Catholic feeling, and appear to forget that they were once in the
same situation themselves. The slaves are not asked whether they will
be baptized or not. The entrance into the Catholic church is treated
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